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THE reform has received a recognition and indorsement by 
these extensions which are of the greatest value. The adminis- 
tration has gained friends thereby, and has the thanks of all 
Address Hon. U. H. CROCKER. civil service reformers, regardless of party. The only extension 
. Treasurer Civil Service Reform Association. | made by President Arthur, after the reform system was once 

19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. : : 
— established under him, was made subsequently to the defeat 
It is requested that material for publication in the REcoRD be sent to | Of his party at the polls. The chief extension made by Presi- 


RICHARD H. DANA, 30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. dent Cleveland — namely, to the railway mail service, by which 
——— : —==== | 5,000 persons were included — was made after his defeat. Both 
Entered at the Boston Post-office as second-class mail matter. of these extensions had some of their credit taken away by 
the consideration that, when they were made, the party making 
them could no longer benefit by the patronage of those places. 

THE MONTH. . Resi wer. ! 


The only other extension made by President Cleveland was 
THE most important news of the month is the extension of | made March 21, 1888, after he had been three years President. 
civil service reform to the Indian service and the navy yards. This was by increasing the classification in the post-offices and 
The extension to the Indian service includes all physicians, | Custom-houses, by which 1,931 persons were brought under civil 
school superintendents, teachers, and matrons, amounting at | service rules. 
present to between 500 and 600 persons; and, on account of 
the increase in the school work recently undertaken, the num- 
ber will soon be nearer 700. Mr. Herbert Welsh, Secretary of 
the Indian Rights Association, says : — 





IF now the fourth-class postmasters, numbering about 60,000, 
were selected by some such non-partisan method as proposed 
in the Lodge bill; if the presidential postmasters, numbering 
The importance of this act on the part of the President can | about 2,750, were appointed by promotion; if the post-offices 


scarcely be overestimated. It should mark the dawn of a new era | and custom-houses with between 25 and so employees each, 
in the management of Indian affairs, since it puts the sanction of law 


around that principle of appointment for merit as opposed to partisan and the consular service, were included in the civil service 


service for which this Association has contended for so many years. | rules,—then the great bulk of the United States civil service 
There should be a general recognition of the importance of this step | would be taken out of politics, and what little remained would 
taken by the President. ’ 


either be taken under the rules from time to time, or would 
Tur extension to the navy yards has been made not by put- be filled in the spirit of civil service reform principles, as by 
, ae é =e that time the strength of the spoilsmen would be so weakened 
ting them under the civil service rules, but by adopting rules of eae ti ; sh seailain Sanit Gide 
the department for the examination of foremen and the regis- ee ee 
tration of other laborers similar to the rules and regulations of 
the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission in force in Boston. en > 
The Federal Commission has not sufficient money with which WuEN freed from the corrupting influences of the spoils sys- 
to undertake the navy yards, and perhaps, under the circum- tem, we shall have to turn our attention to limiting the use of 
stances, it is just as well that the work is done by the depart- | MOD€Y 1? elections. It is not till we have got rid of the 
ment itself, especially as it has at each yard a board of naval spoils system in offices, and of the undue use of ae de 
officers who can be trusted to carry on sensible and non- that we shall ever have the full benefits of our representative 
partisan examinations. However, as soon as the Commission form of government. 
have the necessary funds, it is important that this branch of the 
service should be put under its charge. Then it will be a per- So mucuH of the work of reformers has been to repel criti- 
manent system. Now it is subject to the temporary wishes of | cisms on the competitive examinations and other details, and 
whoever for the time being may be Secretary of the Navy. so mich has our cause been misrepresented by designing place- 
The regulations appear to be in complete harmony with civil | hunters, that the public hardly understands that our real motive 
service reform principles, and we have no doubt they will be | is to secure purity in politics; that our fight is in behalf of 
thoroughly enforced. They go into operation in the Brooklyn | those whom President Lincoln called the plain people as against 
(N.Y.) Navy Yard on June 1, at Norfolk July 1, and in the | the political bosses. In this crisis, the investigation of Civil 
other yards later. We have described these extensions more | Service Commissioner Roosevelt at Baltimore into the methods 
in detail in special articles. About four thousand employees | employed by those holding the offices, and of the disappointed 
will be included in the navy yard regulations. office-seekers at the primaries in that city, will do much to show 
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what the foul spot is we are seeking to cleanse. It appears 
that each side committed frauds of the most brazen kind, the 
successful side simply committing their frauds with more skill 
than the other side. In this fight the plain people took abso- 
lutely no part. The results of such primaries are a farce on 
popular government. In such cases it is not the people that 
are being represented, but the bosses who are working through 
organizations of office-seekers. 


In addition to the extension of the civil service rules to the 
Indian service, the President has made a minor extension in 
the Patent Office by including model attendants. This brings 
in a small but quite important grade of people in the. depart- 
ments at Washington, who, though practically clerks, had been 
exempted from the law. 

Besides the extensions, the President has annulled the rule 
that allowed promotions or transfers from the non-classified to 
the classified branch of the service. The rule had allowed these 
transfers after a two years’ service. It had been used as a means 
of making partisan appointments without passing competitive 
examinations. This rule furnished one of the “ back-door” 
entrances to the classified civil service. Its abolishment is all 
the more creditable to the President, as it is now two years 
since the administration has come in, and a large number of 
persons appointed to excepted positions by the party in power 
are just coming to the time when, under the old and vicious 
rule, they could have got transferred without examination. 


THOUGH the administration has done so much to extend the 
reform and to amend the rules, those members of the Old 
Dominion Club who levied assessments on government clerks, 
to aid Mahone’s Virginian campaign in 1889, still go unpun- 
ished. Nothing has «been done about their cases, though there 
seems to be no lack of evidence. It will begin to be said that 
the President wants to have Mahone’s influence at the next 
Republican presidential convention if these cases are allowed 
still to lie dormant in the courts. 


THE Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform bill was defeated in 
the Lower House of the legislature of that State. It had passed 
its first reading. The Hon. S. M. Wherry, who had charge of 
the bill, tried to obtain a place for it on the calendar for its 
second reading, but his effort was defeated by a vote of 54 in 
favor to 77 against his motion. 


In a recent address in Chicago, Mr. Hamlin, speaking of the 
extravagance of Chicago municipal officers, said : — 


I will venture to say that at least six million dollars are expended 
in salaries and to pay help. The mayor of the city, having charge 
of the whole municipal service, can and does use the large army 
paid by this money for his own personal ends, compelling members 
of the police force, fire department, bridge-tenders, and the various 
departments of the city, to work in his interest in the primaries and 
at the polls, forcing his candidacy upon his party and upon the peo- 
ple. It is impossible for a man, no matter how well fitted, to get 
a position under the municipal administration unless he has a certain 
amount of political influence and can guarantee a certain number of 
votes. The result is a most expensive and inefficient administration. 


At the same occasion Judge Leroy D. Thoman, of Chicago, 
formerly belonging to the National Civil Service Commission, 
stated that the only way to secure anything like efficiency and 
economy in municipal administration was to apply civil service 
reform to the distribution of city patronage. How things are 











now conducted at Chicago in most of the departments may be 
inferred from the judge’s description, as follows : —. 


I am told that in what is known as the “shut-off gang” in the 
water department more than one hundred men are employed 
where ten men could do the work, that there is an excess of at least 
forty per cent. in the clerical force, that at the pumping stations there 
is an excess of from thirty to forty per cent. 

The expense for the water department, not coming within the 
general appropriation bill, provides a dumping-ground for all political 
hangers-on. 


And of the sewer, health, and building inspector’s department 
he gave a somewhat similar account. 

Some of those present said that the remedy was to elect good 
men for mayors. Worthy friends who repeat this simple old 
remedy which is so easy to suggest and so difficult to apply, let 
us ask, How are you going to nominate and elect such a man as 
you suggest by any ordinary means, if you put $6,000,000 of pat- 
ronage in the hands of rascals to defeat you with? You might 
as well on the eve of battle give all the arms and ammunition 
to your enemies and still hope to defeat them. 


THE committee of New York citizens appointed by Mayor 
Grant say,— 

The city should be divided into districts, each under a superin- 
tendent responsible to the general superintendent; and the conditions 
of efficiency are “the permanent employment of laborers selected 
under civil service regulations, the purchase of the necessary plant 


instead of hiring it, the cleaning of all paved streets by the block or 
patrol system, and the final disposition of material by contract.” 


The committee is composed of practical business and profes- 
sional men who have considered the question solely upon the 
ground of the public interest. It is therefore very interesting 
to observe their conclusion that for the trouble which has 
brought popular government in the city into contempt as utterly 
impotent to grapple with the most obvious necessity, that of 
clean streets, the simple, natural, and effective remedy is civ 
service reform, a phrase which means simply taking out of poli- 
tics what does not belong to politics. 


GroRGE H. Morcan, Democratic postmaster at Newton, 
Mass., has been reappointed. The Republicans of the town 
united in asking for his reappointment, and the petition was 
indorsed by Congressman Candler and Senators Dawes and 
Hoar. Several prominent Republicans refused to be candi- 
dates for the position as long as Mr. Morgan would consent to 
take the office. 


Mr. PorreR Calls our attention to the fact that the examina- 
tions for census clerks held in his office did include writing 
from dictation. ‘This he omitted to state in his letter to us, 
and it was not mentioned in the examination papers. How- 
ever, there is still the important omission of copying from a 
rough draft of a letter; and all the advantages of his exami- 
nation are, as we showed, but copies of those used in the 
Massachusetts civil service examination for State census clerks, 
so that there seems to be no superiority, but rather a distinct 
inferiority, as far as the questions asked are concerned. 

When we consider the general nature of the census examina- 
tions,— that they are “pass” examinations only,— their infe- 
riority is still more patent. It now appears that no less than 
83 of the clerks appointed to the Census Bureau under Mr. 


} Porter’s examinations have failed in the last two civil service 
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examinations for clerkships held at Washington. Of these, 
some got as low as eighteen out of a hundred; while it is a 
curious fact that at least half of them failed in arithmetic, the 
very subject in which Mr. Porter claims to test his men most 
thoroughly. 





Mayor MatrTHeEws, in removing Mr. H. H. Atwood, City 
Architect, on March 30 last, said in his official communication : 


... My reasons for this course are as follows : — 

You solicited and obtained an interview with me on March 21, 
at which you urged upon me the expediency of reappointing you to 
the position of city architect on the ground that you could be of 
material assistance to me politically if continued in that office. You 
said that the political power of the office was great, and sheuld be 
wielded for my personal benefit. You said furthermore that you had 
great personal influence in Ward 8 and Ward 24 inside the Republi- 
can party, and could furnish me with many Republican votes in 
those two wards. You stated that you could assist Alderman Car- 
ruth, in case he should be a candidate for the State Senate at the 
next election, and that, if you were not reappointed, you would be 


a candidate yourself for that office. You concluded your proposition | 


by promising that in case you were reappointed you could control 
at least forty or fifty votes in the next Republican mayoralty conven- 


tion, and that those votes should be cast for such persons as I might | ing to our political morality, and even to the reality of repre- 


deem to be the weakest candidate for the nomination; and you felt 
confident that your influence would be sufficient to cause that nomi- 
nation to go to such person as the Democratic party might prefer. 





Mr. Atwoop has denied this, but Alderman Carruth has 
come out with the following statement : — 


Just before last election day a Dorchester gentleman called upon 
me, and said that he came from Mr. Atwood, and was commissioned 
to state, feeling assured that Mr. Matthews would be elected mayor, 
that, in case I would agree to support him in his reappointment with 
the mayor, he would agree to deliver to me (35) votes in that portion 
of Dorchester known as Wells’s Hill, Ashmont, in his immediate 
neighborhood. I thanked the gentleman for his kind offer, and 
stated that I was not obtaining votes in that manner. After the 


election and just before the time that the Democratic caucus for the | 


officers of the Board of Aldermen was held, Mr. Atwood himself 
stated to me that, if I would agree to do as before stated,— namely, 
to support him with the mayor in the matter of appointment and con- 
firmation,— he (Atwood) would agree to deliver to me Alderman 
Keenan’s vote in the Democratic caucus of the board. I also de- 
clined that proposition. Since that time various other suggestions 
have been made of about the same character as the foregoing; and 
representations have been made that he was willing to use his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Republican Ward Committee in my ward in 
Dorchester for my benefit politically, provided I would consummate 
with him a trade and bargain. Believing that a man who will be 
false to his own party associates will play the part of Judas Is- 
cariot to those who have reposed trust in him, I have uniformly 
and at all times declined to have any intercourse of any nature with 
the gentleman; and I believe his removal distinctly in the interest of 
the public service. 


It is not often that we get at the true inwardness of the deals 
in this way; but, thanks to the frankness of Mayor Matthews and 
Alderman Carruth, we have a nice little object lesson of what 
the spoils system really is. It would be well for every honest 
opponent of civil service reform to ponder such a case as this. 





THE speech of Roger Wolcott, president of the new Massa- 
chusetts Republican Club, is of a very high order. It is said 
that since he made it the membership of the club has doubled. 
Would it not be well for party managers to consider whether it 
will not pay better to appeal to the best instincts of the people 
rather than to satisfy a few party workers with offices and money ? 





Mr. R. H. Dana delivered an address on civil service reform 
before the People’s Institute at the South End, Boston, on 
April 8. The attendance was not large, but the interest on the 
part of those workingmen present was manifest. 
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THE Hon. George William Curtis has written an article on 
“The Public School and Civil Service Reform” for the May 
number of the Zearner and Teacher. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE INDIAN 
SERVICE. 


In no part of the public service has the effect of the spoils 
system been so demoralizing to the work in hand as in the 
Indian service. There have been other parts of the service 
where the spoils system has been more corrupting to politics, 
as in the case of the navy yards, the large custom-houses and 
post-offices, where great numbers of officials could be made to 
work for one political faction or another in large cities, and by 
their concentrated favor sustain some tyrannical and unscrupu- 
lous “boss.” The fourth-class post-offices, scattered over’ the 
country in every town and village, form a large political ma- 
chine, capable, of being manipulated by a clever intriguer. 
The evils in these latter parts of the service, while very damag- 


sentative government itself, yet, as affects the work in hand, 
only involve a little more money than necessary, or result in a 
few more misplaced or delayed letters. In the Indian service, 
however, incompetent and immoral agents, teachers, matrons, 
physicians, etc., foisted on the public by the spoils system, 
not only waste public money and strengthen local bosses, but 
demoralize the 200,000 Indians whom we are trying to teach, 
civilize, and Christianize. And these Indians, thus demoral- 
ized, cheated, and misruled, despise civilization and Christian- 
ity, and, when goaded to desperation, break out in open mutiny 
as the only way to call attention to the injustice done them. 

Everybody connected with non-political work in behalf of the 
Indians, whether Catholic or Protestant, whether clerical or lay, 
has complained of the evils of the spoils system. The Indian 
Rights Association has repeatedly declared that it is impossible 
to do any good for the Indian until the spoils system is elimi- 
nated from the administration of the Indian service. Speaking 
of the recent outbreaks, that Association, in its last annual re- 
port, says, on p. 8, “This Association holds to the opinion that 
the spoils system of appointment, which has for so many years 
largely controlled the Indian service, is responsible for the 
collapse of the authority of the government and for the hasty 
call for troops which precipitated the disaster.” And, after giv- 
ing the reasons for this opinion more in detail, it says, “ There 
are three simple and indubitable lessons which we should learn 
from the Sioux troubles,” and then names as the third the ne- 
cessity for “ the complete abolition of the spoils system in the Indian 
service.” 

The present administration has somewhat resented this view 
of the question, though it is held by every competent and inde- 
pendent witness ; but there need be no special resentment, be- 
cause the system has been held to by every administration, 
unless it be with a partial exception in that of President Hayes. 
Moreover, one of the evils of making appointments to please 
the politicians is that this very method is sure to be defective. 
It is no personal fault of the President or the Secretary of the 
Interior that bad appointments are made as long as this system 
lasts. The local factional lights often compel Congressmen to 
recommend for appointment the most unworthy and unfit men. 
No less than five out of fifty-seven appointments of Indian 
agents made by this present administration have, inside of 
two years, been revoked by the administration itself on ac- 
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count of the unfitness of the men appointed. Many of the 
appointments of the last administration were equally bad. 
President Cleveland removed all but three of the Indian 
agents, and President Harrison has removed all but one of 
those appointed by President Cleveland. Each has made 
substantially a clean sweep, and each has allowed the ap- 
pointments to be made on political grounds. The friends of 
each claim that the appointments of their party were less bad 
than those of the other; but bad both were, and there is no 
use in our making any comparison. The blame is not so much 
in the bad appointments. No one with any experience with the 
spoils system would expect anything else. The blame was in 
allowing the spoils system to continue. The glory of the 
present administration, however, is that it has at last intro- 
duced civil service reform into the Indian service. 

The whole of the Indian service is not included in the re- 
formed methods. Only about half of it has been, but it is 
a great advance. It is an acknowledgment that the reform 
methods are the proper ones. The moral effect will be tremen- 
dous. There are many practical difficulties in extending the re- 
form to all the officials. The Indian agents are appointed by the 
President, subject to confirmation by the Senate, and so cannot 
legally be included within the law. The Indian agencies are 
scattered all over the country. Some of them are small, and 
some large. Some are near civilization, and some are far off ; 
and, especially with the small funds at the disposal of the Civil 
Service Commission, it is well to begin this complicated and 
intricate part of the reform work with a moderate number of 
officials only, and, when this has been well taken in hand, then 
to extend it to others, and so on. 

The official order for the classification of the Indian service 
is as follows : — 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, April 13, 1891. 
Classification of Indian Service. 


By direction of the President of the United States, and in accord- 
ance with the third clause of section 6 of an act entitled “An Act 
to regulate and improve the Civil Service of the United States,” 
approved Jan. 16, 1883, 

IT IS ORDERED, That all physicians, school superintendents, and 
assistant superintendents, school-teachers, and matrons in the Indian 
service be, and they are hereby, arranged in the following classes, 
without regard to salary or compensation : — 

Class 1. Physicians. 

Class 2. School superintendents and assistant superintendents. 

Class 3. School-teachers. 

Class 4. Matrons. 

Provided, That no person who may be required by law to be 
appointed to an office by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and that no person who may be employed merely as a laborer 
or workman or in connection with any contract schools, shall be con- 
sidered as within this classification; and no person so employed shall 
be assigned to the duties of a classified place. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, That no person shall be admitted to any 
place not excepted from examination by the civil service rules in any 
of the classes above designated until he or she shall have passed an 
appropriate examination under the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and his or her eligibility has been certified to by said Com- 
mission or the appropriate board of examiners. 


Joun W. NoBLE, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 13, 1891. 


I approve of the within classification; and, if you see no reason to 
suggest any further modification, you will please put it in force. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
To the Secretary of the Interior. 


The officers of the Indian Rights Association, and others 
interested in the welfare of the Indians, as well as all civil 
service reformers, unite in commending this action and in 
thanking the administration for it. 








The reform seems to be of the thorough-going, strict, competi- 
tive kind, and will have the full effect of eliminating politics 
from the offices to which it applies. It is no bogus reform, no 
“pass” examination system. 

There are about 600 employees who will be brought under 
the rules by this. order; but, on account of the increase in the 
school system that has already been begun, the number will 
soon be about 700. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE NAVY YARDS. 


At a dinner given by the Massachusetts Republican Club at 
Music Hall, Boston, on April 8, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy, announced that he was about to put 
the employees of the navy yards under civil service regula- 
tions. 

There are in the ten United States navy yards, according to 
the latest printed register, 4,306 employees; and these posi- 
tions, with numerous additions made about election time, have 
been used for political purposes in a most gross manner, while 
the personal influence of the secretaries of the navy, when cast 
in favor of pure politics, has been unable to stop the abuse. 
We have recommended again and again in these columns the 
adoption of civil service rules and the labor registration system 
in use under the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission in 
Boston and Cambridge. It seemed the only remedy, and cer- 
tainly a simple, inexpensive, and complete one. The Brooklyn 
(N.Y.) Civil Service Reform Association has for several years 
endeavored to have something done in this direction, but hith- 
erto with no success. During the winter they invited Charles 
T. Russell, Jr., chairman of the Massachusetts Commission, to 
explain the labor registration system to them; and he did so at 
the annual meeting of the Association. A special committee 
having the matter in charge prepared an appeal to the present 
Secretary of the Navy, and it received the indorsement of the 
Executive Committee and of a large number of citizens of 
Brooklyn of both parties. It was as follows :— 


To the Hon. BENJAMIN F. TRACY, Secretary of the Navy: 

Dear Sir,— We, the undersigned, citizens of Brooklyn, believing 
that the competitive merit system obtaining in the civil service of the 
United States should be extended to the national service in the navy 
yards, do respectfully request the exertion of your influence and 
authority to place the clerical positions and responsible positions of 
a civil character, in the United States Navy Yard at Brooklyn under 
the operation of such a system; and also to introduce and establish 
a system of registration for the laborers employed there, such as is, 
= has been for some years, successfully used in Boston and else- 
where. 

As citizens of Brooklyn, as well as citizens of the United States, 
we appeal to you to initiate this reform, which should benefit alike 
the government service and our local and national political life. 

We do not enter upon any argument to sustain our views, feeling 
assured that the facts pertinent to the case are well known to you. 

Should this meet with your approval, will you kindly submit the 
subject for the consideration of the President? 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 8, 1891. 


Secretary Tracy was not a civil service reformer when he 
accepted the secretaryship. He was, however, an honest, able, 
and upright man, and determined to have a clean and strong 
administration of his department. Looking at it simply as a 
practical question and without the least suspicion of being 
affected by “sentimentality” in politics, Secretary Tracy has 
become a complete convert to civil service reform. He has 
upheld the Civil Service Commission in Washington, and has 
now advanced the reform to cover the 4,000 employees in the 
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navy yards. This is, next to the extension to the railway mail 
service, the most important extension that has been made since 
the Pendleton bill was put in operation. 

The following list of the navy yards shows at a glance how 
conveniently they are situated where they can do service at 
election time to corrupt our politics :— 


No. of Employees July 1, 1889. 


At Brooklyn, N.Y... . . . - +. + «, 8878 
Washington, DC.,. . . - - + «,0 SSB§ 
MORE WAGs ts ss KS SG 597 
Mare Toreng, Ok ks ke 569 
Kittery, Me. (near Portsmouth, N.H.), . 285 
Mosten, Mees, 2 ke tT 270 
League Island, Pa, ....... 132 
Pomme, PR. He 17 
New London, Conn. . ..... . 14 
Key West, Fla... . . - + © «+ 6 


The reform is to consist of two distinct parts. There are to 
be competitive examinations containing some practical ques- 
tions relating to methods of doing work. These are to apply 
to foremen only, and all the foremen now employed will have to 
compete with all others who may wish to try; and the highest 
only are to be accepted. “If,” as Secretary Tracy says, “ with 
from one to two years’ experience in their present positions 
they are not able to compete with outsiders, then it is clear that 
a mistake was made in their original appointment, and in the 
interest of good government they should be replaced by more 
competent men.” 

The other part consists in an application of the civil service 
labor registration now in use for city laborers in Boston, Mass., 
to the various laborers of the navy yards. Each laborer now 
employed is to stay “so long as the government has work for 
him to do and he does it well.” The system is to apply to the 
new men needed from time to time. This is precisely the way 
the system was applied under the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Commission. 

The system was fully described in the Civit Service REcorD 
for August, 1890, containing copies of the chief official papers 
used. The candidates whose character and experience show 
them to be fit for employment for the specific kinds of work for 
which they apply are collected together in registers for these 
employments, and are then graded, preference being given to 
their experience in the public service, if of a satisfactory nature, 
their military or naval record, and the number of persons de- 
pendent upon them for support; and, if any further subdivision 
is needed, it is made according to their physical ability and 
the distance they live from the work to be done. This is all 
a matter of record, and perfect fairness is secured to all. It 
stops pressure for place, it puts an end to political and per- 
sonal favoritism, and there has been no temptation to give 
extra employment about election time. 

The reform is to be put in operation in the Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
navy yard on June 1, the examinations beginning May 11, and 
in the Norfolk navy yard on June 1. 

This reform is done without putting the service under civil 
service rules. The United States Civil Service Commission 
have not the funds at their disposal to enable them to include 
this service. There is also a question as to their authority 
under the law to do so. The Pendleton Act in section 7, enu- 
merating the exceptions, says “or any person merely employed 
as a laborer or workman be required to be classified hereunder.” 
Section 1753 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is de- 





clared by the Pendleton Act still to be in force except where 
inconsistent with its terms. This section of the Revised Stat- 
utes gives the President of the United States unlimited power 
to make regulations as to admission to the public service, and 
all the Pendleton Act says is that workmen shall not “be 
required to be classified.” It seems to us clear that the Com- 
mission have full 4ga/ power; but, not having the practical 
ability, it is just as well to have the reform started by the Navy 
Department itself. To make the reform more permanent and 
not subject to the wishes or political necessities of each suc- 
ceeding Secretary of the Navy, it should subsequently be put 
under the Civil Service Commission, and we must urge Con- 
gress to make the necessary appropriations. 

The words of Secretary Tracy at the Boston dinner are 
quite remarkable, especially as coming from a convert to the 
system through practical experience. They are as follows :— 


One last point in naval affairs remains to be considered, the ques- 
tion of the employment of labor at the navy yards. For fifty years 
this has been the one weak spot in naval administration. Whatever 
the party in control of the government, it seems hitherto to have been 
powerless to exclude political influence in the employment of navy- 
yard labor. It is not enough, apparently, that the mechanics and 
workmen in the government shops should be Republicans or Demo- 
crats: they must wear the collar of the ward bosses who run the local 
political machine. The practice is a source of demoralization to any 
party that attempts to use it, destructive to the government service, 
and debauching local and national politics. It is an ulcer on the 
naval administrative system, and I propose to cut it out. 

My attention has been directed for some time past to the system 
adopted here in the city of Boston for the selection of laborers em- 
ployed upon the city work. I have caused an exhaustive study to be 
made of that system by which you have largely succeeded in eliminat- 
ing politics from municipal labor, and I believe that by an extension 
and modification of it the same result can be made reasonably certain 
in the government navy yards. 

The details of the system which I propose to adopt are now being 
prepared, and in a short time will be in full operation. Its essential 
features, as applied to the navy yards, are: first, the appointment at 
each yard of a registration board to register all applicants for em- 
ployment in the Tepartment of unskilled labor, to be selected as 
required on the principle of “first come, first served,” preference only 
given to those who have had experience in the class of work for 
which they apply, to those who have served in the army or navy, to 
those who have families to support, and, where all other considera- 
tions are equal, to those possessing superior physical qualifications ; 
second, the registration of all applicants for positions of skilled 
labor who can give evidence of experience at their trade, to be certi- 
fied in the order of their application under the same rules of prefer- 
ence, and their employment on trial for a period of probation after the 
necessary test of proficiency, to be ultimately graded or discharged 
according to their merits ; and, third, the selection of foremen upon 
competitive examination, so conducted as to bring out their fitness 
and qualifications for the positions they seek, open to all comers 
who can show the requisite experience. The boards will consist of 
officers of the navy engaged in conducting the work of the yard. 

I propose, in carrying out this new system, so to regulate it that 
three ends shall be secured: first, free and open competition; 
second, employment upon grounds of merit, to be determined by non- 
partisan experts engaged in and responsible for the work; and, third, 
absolute publicity of every detail. And, having begun in the way I 
have indicated, I do not propose to stop until the principle of 
efficiency and worth is the only test of navy-yard employment. I am 
satisfied that such a system will be in the interest not only of the 
work, but of the workingmen ; that it can be carried out so that it will 
remove not only all machine politics from the navy yards, but all 
suspicion of machine politics; that the economy and efficiency of the 
work will be promoted, while the community will be sure that a navy- 
yard in its midst, instead of being a focus of local political intrigues, is 
the place of employment of a body of independent and self-respecting 
workingmen, whose only road to promotion lies in good work, and in 
whom slackness, indolence, or bad habits will surely lead to discharge. 

Whether the present Civil Service Law is the best that could 
devised to improve the civil service of the country, I do not know. 
But this I do know from personal observation in my own department: 
that the persons appointed under this system are unquestionably 
more efficient as a whole than those selected under —_ system of pure 
patronage ; and I know further that no Republican charged with the 
responsibility of administering one of the great executive depart- 
ments of the government can be true to himself, to the faith of the 
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Republican party, or to the people of this great nation, whose servant 
he is, if he fails to employ any and all means within his power to 
elevate, purify, and render more efficient the civil service of the 
country. 





“CIVIL SERVICE CHRONICLE.” 
Boston Subscriptions. 
Boston, April 14, 1891. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

Dear Sir,—1 beg to acknowledge the following additional sub- 
scriptions to the fund for securing the continued publication of the 
Civil Service Chronicle at Indianapolis: Albert Matthews, $10; 
W. W. Vaughan, $5; Franklin MacVeagh, $25; Moses Williams, 
$10; J. G. Thorp, Jr., $10; C. P. Bowditch, $25; H. W. Lamb, $3; 
Samuel Cabot, $25; J. J. Myers, $6; J. B. Warner, $6; Newton 
Civil Service Reform Association, $22; Augustus Hemenway, $25. 
Previously acknowledged, $373; total, $545. 

Yours truly, 
MOORFIELD STOREY, 77veasurer. 





COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT INTERVIEWED. 
SECRETARIES WINDOM, TRACY, AND NOBLE COMMEND THE REFORM. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 23, 189t. Civil Service Commissioner 
Roosevelt, being asked for an interview, said: “I have been par- 
ticularly pleased with the unsolicited testimony to the excellent 
working of the reform law in the departments here which has been 
offered within the past four months by three members of President 
Harrison’s cabinet. 

“Secretary Windom, in his last report, repeated what he had said 
in a preceding report as to the excellent material furnished him by 
the Civil Service Commission, and as to the immense difference in his 
personal comfort worked by the law,—a law which absolutely re- 
lieved him from political pressure. 

“Mr. Windom had been Secretary of the Treasury before and after 
the law went into effect, under Presidents Garfield and Harrison; 
and he was able, therefore, to speak as an expert. He not only bore 
public and private testimony to the great improvement the law had 
worked in the department, but he was emphatic as to the still greater 
service it had rendered the cause of political morality and public 
decency by destroying at a blow all political influence in procuring 
appointments and dismissals, and leaving all applicants for positions 
in the government service to stand or fall on their own merits. He 
especially dwelt upon the enormous benefit it was to the appointing 
officer to be released from his thraldom to the politicians. 

“Shortly before his untimely death Secretary Windom stated to 
me that he could not possibly have done the work he performed 
during 1890 if he had had to act as a patronage-dispenser for 
politicians. The Civil Service Law, he said, allowed him to devote 
at least one-half as much time again to his proper duties in the 
service of the public as was possible under the old way, besides 
allowing him to make appointments for merit only. All civil service 
reformers should feel a peculiar gratitude to Mr. Windom for the 
work he did; and not the least of many services which he rendered 
to the nation was the stout stand he took in behalf of the Civil 
Service Law. 

“In his Boston speech Secretary Tracy bore testimony to the 


‘excellence of the men furnished his department by our Commission, 


especially noting their superiority to those obtained under the old 
spoils system. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that, though we do undoubtedly obtain 
better men, this is not the most important feature of our work. The 
Civil Service Law does most good in the fact that it takes the offices 
out of politics,— that it prevents the public service from being used, 
as it was under the spoils system, as a most effective machine for 
degrading and demoralizing public life. 

“TI do not believe that any other one influence during the past sixty 
ears has been so potent in demoralizing American public life, or, at 
east, in tending toward its demoralization; and I do not believe that 

any other reform of the present day approaches civil service reform 
in importance, with the possible exception of the revision of the laws 
and system now in vogue as regards immigration. 

“ Still more recently Secretary Noble, in speaking of the extension 
of the classified service to the Indian bureau, has announced his cor- 

dial adherence to the President’s policy of applying the civil service 


rules wherever possible, in order to benefit the service and give relief 
to the appointing officers, and went on to say, ‘The department of 
the interior could not be run six months if the great body of the 
employees were not under the Civil Service Law.’ 

“In fact, the Civil Service Law is an absolute necessity in the de- 
partment service at Washington. The merit system must eventually 
be applied to every bureau and department of the federal govern- 
ment, from the navy yard employees to the fourth-class postmasters, 
including every employee at an Indian agency and every employee in 
the government printing-office.” 

“Can you apply your system to the government printing-office?” 

“ Without definitely outlining any plan,” replied Mr. Roosevelt, 
“| may say that we could apply the system of competitive examina- 
tions to the printing-offices. An applicant could have a frame and 
cases allotted him, and he could there set up the test job. The 
proofs of that work would be examination papers: all the faults would 
be self-recorded. A time-test would also be applied. Of course, 
the thing is practicable, and it is coming before long. 

“The crowd of politicians, big and little, whose interest it is to 
keep politics debased, and who, therefore, naturally regard the Civil 
Service Law and those who execute it with bitter hatred, may delay, 
but cannot prevent, the triumph of the merit system. They are 
fighting against the winning side. They occupy the unenviable posi- 
tion of not only being engaged in a contest in which they play a dis- 
creditable part, but one in which they are foredoomed to be defeated. 

‘I have been particularly struck during my two years in Washing- 
ton with the low intellectual level of the opponents of the law; and I 
have yet to hear one of them, whether within or without Congress, 
advance a single telling argument against it, or point out a single 
instance in which it did not work better than did the old system. 
The opponents of the reform, whether Congressional or editorial, 
know that they have no cause; and in their arguments against it, 
whether from sheer ignorance or from malice, they invariably practise 
every form of misstatement known to history, from the suggestion of 
the false, and the suppression of the true, straight through to the lie 
direct.” 





NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, HELD AT 22 WEST 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 3, 1891. 


The President took the chair. 

There were present Messrs. Curtis, Schurz, Burt, Collins, Wyman, 
Aiken, Shepard, Wheeler, Macdonough, Whitridge, and the Secretary, 
and Messrs. Henry W. Sprague and Frederick Almy as delegates 
from the Buffalo Association. Mr. Potts also represented Messrs. 
Sanger, Montgomery, and Storey. 

At the request of the President Messrs. Sprague and Almy stated 
the feeling of the members of the Buffalo Association relative to the 
date of the annual meeting, and they were followed by several mem- 
bers of the Committee. After a full expression of opinion, upon 
motion of Mr. Wheeler it was unanimously voted that the annual 
meeting be held in the city of Buffalo upon the 29th and 3oth of 
September. 

The Treasurer presented a statement showing a balance on hand 
at this date of $1,471.54, which was read and ordered on file. 

The Secretary read letters from Messrs. Foulke and Bonaparte, 
asking the instructions of the Executive Committee relative to the 
publication of the report of the Special Investigating Company upon 
the Management of the Census Bureau. 

Upon motion of Mr. Collins it was voted that the Committee be 
requested to complete this portion of its report, and to publish it, 
when ready, in the name of the League. 

Upon motion of Mr. Wyman it was voted that a pamphlet be 
issued by the League, containing those portions of the Committee’s 
report which have been approved. 

Upon motion of Mr. Collins the number of copies of this pamphlet 
and the method of distribution were referred to the President and 
Secretary with power. 

Upon motion of General Aiken the Secretary was requested to 
communicate to Mr. Foulke the desire of the Executive Committee 
that the Investigating Committee exercise its discretion in proceed- 
ing with its work within the limits of the appropriation heretofore 
made. 

Communications from Mr. Storey and Mr. Bonaparte were read by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Whitridge offered the following preamble and _ resolution, 
which were unanimously adopted : — 

Whereas current rumor and the press have called the attention of 
this Committee to reports of unwarrantable interference on the part 
of federal office-holders in primary elections of the Republican party 
recently held in the city of Baltimore, which reports appear to have 
caused much scandal; and 
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Whereas the National Civil Service Reform League is bound by 
the precedent of its action under the last administration regarding the 
primaries of the Democratic party held in the same city in July, 1887, 
to fully and fearlessly enlighten public opinion in the premises,— there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland 
be, and it is hereby, requested to promptly investigate the truth of the 
above described charges of partisan activity among office-holders, and 
to report thereon to this Committee for such further action on its 
part or that of the League as the exigency of the case and the pro- 
motion of honest government and pure politics may require. 

The draft of an address prepared by Mr. Storey, asking for the 
application of the Civil Service Rules to the Indian Service, was read; 
and after debate, upon motion of Mr. Shepard, the same was referred 
to Messrs. Curtis and Schurz as a Committee, with power to add to 
their number, the Committee being instructed to use its discretion as 
to the form and manner of making public the desire of this Committee 
that such application of the rules be made. 

Mr. Wyman moved that the Chair appoint a Committee to prepare 
an address to be sent to Congressmen elect, giving such information 
as may enable them to approach intelligently the consideration of 
the movement for a reform of the civil service. The motion was 
adopted, and the Chair appointed Messrs. Wyman, Schurz, and Shep- 
ard. 

Upon motion of Mr. Schurz the Committee was requested to put 
itself into communication with Mr. Roosevelt, for the purpose of 
obtaining suggestions upon the points upon which information is 
most needed 

Upon motion of Mr. Wyman the President and Secretary were 
constituted a Special Committee in charge of the arrangements for 
the annual meeting. 

Mr. Wyman having called tthe attention of the Committee to the 
importance of activity on the part of the associations in Cincinnati 
and Chicago, upon motion of Mr. Wheeler the Secretary was re- 
quested to encourage these associations in the resumption of aggres- 
sive work. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
Attest: WILLIAM POTTS, 


Secretary. 





JUDGE ARNOUX ON THE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
COURT OFFICERS. 


Judge Arnoux, formerly on the bench of the Superior Court for the 
city of New York, and now chairman of the Civil Service Board for 
the examination of court officers for that city, writes as follows of his 
experience wjth the examinations and the good results that follow 
from them : — 


My dear Sir,—\n compliance with your request that I would com- 
mit to writing some of the experiences of our Civil Service Board I 
have the honor to submit to you the following : — 

The Board of which I am chairman and of which I speak is 
organized under the laws of the State of New York, and has jurisdiction 
over the court officers in the city and county of New York, and in- 
cludes stenographers, interpreters, and attendants, besides the clerks 
of the courts and in the clerks’ office. Our examinations are wholly 
non-competitive. 

When we first entered upon our duties, we encountered consider- 
able opposition, due to a certain misconception of the scope of our 
functions, which was readily removed; and ever since we have met 
with the most cordial co-operation from the judges and all others 
interested. 

As we were all wholly inexperienced in the beginning, we conferred 
with one another and invited suggestions from those who might en- 
lighten us, and thereupon formulated certain rules, several of which 
and the most important have been adopted or sanctioned by the State 
Board. One of these we have designated “general intelligence,” 
which has greater weight than any other subject, and which removes 
our examination from the hard, dry, pedagogical test of correct spell- 
ing and absolute mathematical accuracy, and makes it intelligent and 
practical. We apply this by giving the applicant an oral order,— 
some errand to perform, some inquiry to make,— the execution of which 
gives us some insight into the man’s character, his quickness of ap- 
prehension, his physical activity, his respectful delivery and accuracy 
on his return. It is interesting to see how the eye brightens and the 
whole manner changes of some poor fellow who has been struggling 
for hours over arithmetic and dictation until he feels weary and dis- 
couraged, when we call him up to us and give him such a message. 
He shows that he has left the slough of despondency and is on the 
firm land. We have had some instances where the men have been 
so nervous over their scholastic examination that we have adjourned 


the Board to give them a fair chance. We have thus impressed them 
with our desire to do justly by them and to give them confidence to 
do themselves justice. 

Our stenographers exercised us considerably at first; for, although 
we all had something to do with them, we were none of us experts. 
So we called in as advisers some of the leading court stenographers. 
From them we learned that there exists in this city a society or fra- 
ternity of professional reporters, and that a requisite of membership 
was the ability to write one hundred and fifty words a minute. So 
we passed a resolution to reject every applicant who failed to satisfy 
that test. Now, when we examine a stenographer for court service, 
one reads and another keeps the time; and by our practice we have 
learned to read at about that rate. If we find the reader has read too 
slow, we try again. If the candidate passes that test, we resolve our- 
selves into a court: one member acts as judge, another as witness, 
and two others as opposing counsel. We then secure from the files 
of the Superior Court four copies of some printed case, and each 
then reads the part assigned to him, as if the trial were actually pro- 
gressing with its interrogatories, objections, rulings, exceptions, and 
answers. And, when this has continued long enough to make a fair 
test, we compel the stenographer to read back to us his notes. We 
thus test his ability to read with promptness, accuracy, and intelligi- 
bility his own notes. All declare this is the most rigorous test to 
which they can be subjected. 

Thus, without expert knowledge ourselves, we are able to judge of 
the qualifications of this class of applicants. 

Our greatest difficulty is with the interpreters. We accept no man 
who cannot fluently speak and translate three languages. One of 
our methods with them is to dictate in English and require them to 
write it out in, say, German, then to translate the German into 
French, and that into English, and compare that with the matter dic- 
tated. 

But I refrain from enlarging on particular illustrations lest they 
may become wearisome, and devote a few lines to the general results. 
These have been exceedingly satisfactory. The fersonnel of the 
service has greatly improved. The class of applicants is better. The 
professional office-seeker finds that he must possess other qualifica- 
tions than party service, and those who are unable to pass our exam- 
ination are generally winnowed out before reaching our Board. Not 
always. Some we have been compelled to reject. 

But we have satisfied every man that we have intended to give him 
a fair trial and do him justice, and we have never heard a complaint 
from any man whom we have reported against that he had not been 
fairly dealt with. 

I am confident that no one interested in our work desires to-day 
that our Board should be abolished. 

Yours truly, 


18 April, 1891. Wo. H. ARNoUX. 





SPEECH OF MR. ROGER WOLCOTT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN CLUB. 


At the dinner of the Massachusetts Republican Club given at the 
Music Hall, Boston, on April 8th, President Roger Wolcott made 
a speech of a character that is so in sympathy with what civil 
service reform seeks to accomplish that.we reprint not only the 
words on civil service reform itself, but also those against bossism, 
bribery, and corrupt politics. For, after all, our reform is but a 
means toanend. The-end is nobler political life, the means to that 
end stopping the use of the offices as bribes. 


... Is a sneering apathy, a super-fastidious indifference, which 
damns all public men and both political parties to masquerade as 
independence and virtue? 

No word of mine shall ever be uttered to depreciate that robust 
and virile independence in politics which holds country and honor 
above party; which, while acting within party lines, ever strives to se- 
cure the best in men and measures, and, often buffeted and defeated, 
never ceases to wage war upon dishonesty and chicanery, using 
party as a weapon, but never wearing it as a yoke. Thank God such 
independence exists, for it alone holds the lash of merited defeat 
over the unworthy. 

But the Independent who prides himself upon being a total ab- 
stainer until the day of election from all lot or part in political move- 
ments should be treated as those who skulk when the bugle sounds. 

It was not the arduous rigors of the Alps nor the repeated assaults 
of Rome’s trained legions that broke the nerve of Hannibal's victori- 
ous army, but the soft vices of Capua, where sloth and ease took the 
place of vigilance and strife, and the sutler’s tent supplanted the gen- 
eral’s guidon in the soldier’s affection. 

Is this to be the fate of the Republican party? It must not be. 
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It must make its appeal, as of old, to the intelligence and patriotism 
of the country. It must rally to its standard the recruit and drum 
out the mercenary. 

The loss of thousands of votes in this State was due to the Penn- 
sylvanian who is still chairman of the national committee. The kind 
of personal politics that seeks and requires what is called “ vindica- 
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tion” is always at the expense of party, and is a blunder when it is | 


not a crime. 
exacting; and it must be remembered that the nation, and not the self- 
impose 
git... 

We believe that wherever, through bribery, intimidation, or fraud, 
elections fail to express the will of the legally qualified voters, there is 
a failure of republican government. The menace to the cause of free 
government embodied in “blocks of five” is as real as that lurking 
in the shotgun or the tissue ballot. 

Against this danger the Republican party should throw the whole 
weight of its influence, should confidently invoke the sense of right 


of the American people, and should adopt in State and nation such | 4.7 The records of only those officers now on the retired list will 


well-considered legislation as will tend to remove the evil without en- 
tailing even graver consequences in its train. 


More than it has yet done is expected of the Republican party in | 


It requires no very close study of | examining board.— Mew York Times. 


American politics to reveal the fact that the dispensation of party | 


the reform of the civil service. 


patronage has done more to corrupt and imbitter elections, to 
squander the time of those in office, to demoralize those who aspire 
to office, and to wreck the fortunes of individuals, of administrations, 
and of parties, than almost any other cause. 

The snake is scotched, but not killed. It raises its head in the 
Indian service, and is a principal cause, if not the sole cause, of the 
slaughter of gallant officers and privates, and the massacre of men 
and women urged by a just sense of wrong to hopeless revolt. This 
reform must be extended to branches of the public service not yet 
included, and political parties must be held in the future to a more 
strict performance of their pledges and professions. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





[Under this head all shades of opinion are to be found, whether in agree- 
ment or not with the views of the editorial board.] 
A STOP TO INDIAN WARS. 


want. Its adoption and execution would undoubtedly put a stop to 
Indian wars.— The Sunday Herald, Feb. 22, 1891. 


PRESIDENT LOW ON REFORM IN THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


My dear General Tracy— Your important and notable action in | to clean out the present employees of the navy yard, but which is 


> : D 2 | also destined to win honor and glory for the administration. 
basis of selection by merit deserves the thanks of every lover of his | 


placing the employment of the working force in the navy yards ona 


country. As a citizen of the United States, I rejoice that another 
great branch of the public service is hereafter to be associated with 
the idea of honorable employment, instead of being degraded by 


association with the “spoils” system of politics,—a system which | 


The standard of political rectitude must be made more | 


candidate, has the only “claim” upon every office in its | how well it has been done. 


| 





seems to me to tend seriously to demoralize both those who have in- | 


fluence and those who seek it. 


As one who was formerly a resident of Brooklyn, I rejoice that the | 


politics of that city are to be so largely freed from the demoralizing 
influence of navy-yard spoils. It gives me genuine pleasure to con- 
gratulate you on A linked your name with this great and historic 
advance in the work of civil service reform. 

Respectfully and faithfully yours, SETH Low. 
THE “NEW YORK SUN” ON THE “CHINESE LAW.” 


The appraiser’s stores and the little Chinese mill in the custom- 
house are at war. Captain Pierce of the Chinese Board is the 
champion of the Chinese folks; and he has forwarded to the Manda- 
rins at Washington a report that an eligible candidate with a score 
of ninety-eight and two war veterans were set aside in two requisi- 
tions for samplers, and a candidate employed in the stores —a rela- 
tive of a prominent official there —got one of the jobs. 
the war veterans are waiting their turn. 
they have the first call. 

People close to the Secretary seem to think that the vexed chief 


Under the Chinese laws 


| ment. 


Meanwhile | 
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publicans, who believe that ng tage | Tracy was right in his famous 
order concerning the big places in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Other 
Republicans of equal renown say, though, that there will come a day 
of reckoning, and that men in high places who bar the doors against 
the rank and file of the G. O. P. will be struck by lightning. 


PROMOTION FOR MERIT. 


The Navy Department is engaged in preparing the record of every 
officer in the service, showing what duty each has performed, and 
Extracts from letters, complimentary or 
otherwise, will be given, and everything belonging to an officer’s 
record, which will enable the department to readily form a judgment 
as to his qualifications, character, etc. This record will be in the 
nature of the so-called efficiency reports made up by Secretary Proc- 
tor, which have been found of so much value in making details to 
special duty, appointments, and promotions in the army. The work 
of compiling the navy efficiency reports is being done by the Bureau 
of Navigation, which be charge of all matters affecting the erson- 


be compiled in this way. The records of those on the eve of promo- 
tion will be made up first, in order that they may be available for the 


NAVAL OFFICERS ON THE CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS IN THE 
NAVY YARDS. 


.. » “Now, with the light I have on the subject, I explain the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy in this way: He was confronted 
with a condjtion of things in the navy yards that could not be toler- 
ated much longer. The yards were filled with incapables, and it was 
absolutely necessary for the reputation of the department that a thor- 
ough weeding out of the incompetents should be made. That seems 
an easy task, but really to carry it out would destroy any Secretary 
of the Navy who has ever been called to fill that important place. 
Every employee of a navy yard, speaking generally, is the creature 
of a political boss of some size or other. He may be a United States 
Senator, a Representative, a State Senator, or simply an alderman: 
he may be less important in political station than any of these, and 
yet be quite as dangerous. We all know that a ward heeler can 
shout as —_ and yell as loud as those who are more fortunate in 
being elected to high places, and the noise he makes is as unpleasant 
as that which comes from his more favored brother. 

“Secretary Tracy, who is an able, level-headed man, knew that 


Mr. Greenhalge’s resolution to place the employees of the Indian | nothing would stir up so much discussion in the party as to discharge 


Bureau within the provisions of the Civil Service Act meets a long-felt | 


from the navy yards the incompetent men who.had been appointed 
in them through the influence of the working politicians of the coun- 
try. He saw, as any man of the least penetration and insight into 
human character might see, that such a plan was utterly impractica- 
ble. In his dilemma he was forced to seek an alternative; and he 
happily hit upon a scheme which will not only accomplish his desire 


Like 
a sensible politician, determined to win the greatest possible credit 
for his party, he, of course, kept his ulterior motive to himself, and 
sprung the one on an unsuspecting public which was calculated to 
win for the administration the plaudits of the people.” .. . 

“I think the Secretary will find that his plan is impracticable,” said 
another official, and an important one, too. “There is a regular 
Kilkenny fight in progress in New York and Brooklyn. There are 
two desperate factions there, each trying by every artifice to desiroy 
the other. The factions are made up of a set of political cut-throats, 


| who care nothing for honor or honest work. They simply want the 


patronage. If a representative of one faction is appointed in the 
yard, the other faction rises up ex masse and denounces the depart- 

It is this condition of affairs which led the Secretary to de- 
vise his civil service plan, hoping that it would relieve the adminis- 
tration of the embarrassment of making appointments that are sure 
to displease as many politicians as they please. The politicians are 
strong, they have the Congressmen behind them, and I don’t believe 
the plan can succeed against their opposition.” 

Still another man said: “ The thing will be pretty well fixed up 
before the examination takes place. As I understand the Secretary’s 
order, the men filling certain places in the Brooklyn yard will be 
discharged June 1. Then these places will be filled by examinations. 
The men selected for discharge are the most incompetent in the 


sg but, of course, in carrying out the plan, it will be necessary to 


clerk question, which has so greatly agitated the local G. O. P. machine, | 


has been permanently settled in favor of keeping the places in Chi- 
nese shackles. A maneminent in Republican councils said: “ I would 
not advise the President to take these places out of the civil service 
rules. I am glad he has not regarded the collector’s petition concern- 
ing them. These men know their business, and I don’t mind if they 
are Democrats. We cannot afford to tumble in outsiders, and have 
the custom-house upset while new men are broken in.” This is 
repeated merely to show the drift of sentiment among eminent Re- 


et good men go as well as bad ones. But the good ones will all get 
back again. That will be provided for. If a good workman is un- 
able to pass the examination tests, a point will be strained to get him 
into the service again. The bad will be weeded out, and the good 
retained. This scheme is born of an exigency which exists in the 
public service. If it were not for the mass of incompetency which 


| the politicians have put into the Brooklyn yard under this adminis- 


tration, the scheme would never have been heard of; but, of course, 
from a party standpoint, it is just as well to make.all the reform 


; Capital out of it that can be made.”—Boston Herald, April 30, 1891. 


